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844 THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF HERBii 

T^L-inrl forces a hearing from the masses of 
of a message to mai . But one ca nnot help wondering 

the indifferent, as ^ £ ttempt> unheard. Whether Spencer’s 
how many ie or few adherents in the future, 

hrme P « y h.mself will gain him many admirers He 
conquered circumstances. He accomplished 11s sc task, 
and he has left the world a picture of a man of earnest mind, 
personal rectitude and high resolves who wrthout help 
from idealistic religious belief, yet worked for what he believed 
to be the betterment of the world, and has influenced, if not 
guided, the thought of the coming generations. 

[One very serious lesson to be learned fiom the Autobiogt aphy 
is that the philosophy of even a man of such sui passing intel- 
lectual power was a temperamental, and not as he would have 
us believe, a universal philosophy ; that is to say, g’ven, Herbert 
Spencer as he portrays himself here, without reverence, without 
imagination, with no overmastering affection, and he must 
needs think as we find he did think. His scheme of the 
universe is the outcome of his character. He has no occasion 
for a conception of God, no need for the infinite, and no ex- 
perience of mind forces which cannot be traced to material 
origins. The autobiography is, in fact, a key to a scheme 
of philosophy, which is extremely interesting from the 
psychological point of view, but, so far as philosophy per se is 
concerned, valuable chiefly as expressing the content of minds 
( >f a like order to that of the^philosopher. — E d.) 
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(Continued, from page 758 ). 


\ e seem to have wandered far from the origin of Greek art 
but in reality we have not been at any great distance; for’, 
as I have said, it is by studying the early attitude of thought 
as well as by tracing the historical beginning that we can form 
a just estimate in this matter. And to arrive at the truth, 
such comparisons as I have drawn were necessary, for, as I 
shall shortly show, Egypt did influence Greece in the way of 
art, though not directly. But she was not the sole agent, 
and we must now turn to another country for the purposes 
of the present enquiry. That country is Assyria. 

Here again, in Greek art, this outside influence can be 
distinctly traced, but not in a direct manner, for it was through 
Phoenicia that both Assyrian and Egyptian types were imported 
into Greece. What was the influence of the latter upon 
artistic development I have endeavoured to show, and we 
must now for a moment pursue a similar train of enquiry as 
far as it relates to the former country. 

Perhaps here I may quote an authority. M. Penot sa^s . 
q"p0 Egyptian sculptor simplifies the forms of nature and 
sums them up, as it were, in an abbreviated abstract : the 
Assvrian renders them more at length and in detail. The 
former seems to see the human body through a fine veil which 
hid^s from his view all accidents of surface and all unessential 
features so as to leave visible nothing but the mam outline 
and the general effect of the contour. On the other hand hie 
Assvrian sculptor appears to study nature through a magnifying 
K IassT he emphases the things that the Egyptian rehue, 

-iw-iv • he observes and exaggerates. 

Avrian art abounded in a Sue render, ng ol animal,, such 
Assyrian ^ of nature, though often 

as lions, horses, and < t>- > * reat benefit to the Greek 

of an exaggerated character, W fg ye ^ ^ (q 


endeavoured, "liiongh 22TSU «» 


new or 
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• , 1 his own work, but rather to have relegated 

St the sphere of decoration. For this purpose, many 
Assyrian designs are admirable >r | character and he qmck 
eve' of the Greek would soon detect m what manner they 
would best serve the interests of hrs art. But among these 
types w e find examples not merely of an exaggeration of nature, 
but also a contradiction of her. The effect of this on the 
Hellenic temper we must consider for a moment. 

Those hybrid forms, so popular in Assyria, composed often 
of one animal with the attributes of another, or of humanity 
linked with the lower creatures, never found much favour 
in Greece. Nature in her healthy, not in her fantastical 
mood, was the true atmosphere of ancient Hellas. And there- 
fore the sculptor, true to this instinct, endeavoured, when 
these types came before his notice, to banish all that was 
against nature, and only keep what was in accordance with 
her laws. Not, of course, all at once. For a time they 
dominated his mind, though it was ever with the desire, on 
his part, to escape from this abnormal influence. And as an 
instance of this tendency, I may quote the case of the Medusa, 
a conception that can be traced to Eastern origin. The old 
traditional attributes that had grown up round this pathetic 
figure are clear in archaic works, but as time went on, she 
became, in the imagination as well as in the arts, altogether 
human. She is still terrible indeed, but terrible with the 
significance of lawless human passions. With the Sirens also, 
a similar transformation took place, and no doubt, could we 
look elsewhere, we should be rewarded with a like result. 

1 ha\ e mentioned Phoenicia and it is to this country we 
must now turn. The Phoenicians, it is well known, were the 
great merchants and carriers of ancient times, trading along 
ie shores of the Mediterranean to Spain and Carthage, and 
ater through the pillars of Hercules to the shores of Britain, 
f ii I™! ° n C f le ^ lese wonder voyages that we must now. 
Phr^niri e * n ’ * ° n ^ V ° n a s ^ ort journey from the coast of 
maXnd f r aS lie bctween "hat island and the 

revealed m- Gree ° e ’ eS P ecially c yP™s. For this island has 
origin though WhlCh ?° int , to an undoubted Phoenician 

^ would be difficuT^fo- 1 gyPtlan aUd AsSyrian elementS ‘ 
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&ny one of 


satisfactorily determine which composition in 

but b 0 Tm fll C ° Uld ** ‘“V signed to either country 
but both influences are Astinctly noticeable. Ph.enicia. n, 

OU , ad an art of her own, but it is very questionable 

direction 1 0 f? °‘ " ldep, ’ ndf,nt ori S in - H <* talent lay in the 
‘ commerce, not of home production. And what 

s ie appears to have done is to have traded with both Egypt 
an * ssvria, to have assimilated their ideas into her art. and 
to have handed them over, ready made, to Greece. 

When this took place it is difficult to say with accuracy, 
but the legendary account is contained in the myth of Cadmus 
and Europa. Europa, who stands for the western civilization, 
is carried off by Zeus in the form of a bull, and Cadmus, the 
type of the eastern, journeys forth to find her. Europe and 
Asia touch one another. Cadmus passes to Thebes, 
establishes colonies in Corinth and elsewhere in the main- 
land and gives the alphabet to the Greeks. 

But not only the alphabet, but also the letters of his craft. 
I say craft, because the Phoenicians were craftsmen, not artists. 
I do not mean now to be led into a dissertation as to the 
difference between these two terms, but only to say that 
though Greece borrowed from Phoenicia her early skill and 
dexterity of hand and tool, in her application of these to the 
art of life she was her own mistress. 

I have given too much time to this branch of my subject to 
speak of the effect of other countries, such as I.ycia and Phrygia, 
upon Greece. Of some of the tendencies of later sculpture 1 
have already spoken, and, in the main, I must let this stand 
as the history of philosophical thought in art from this early 
time downwards. I can only affirm, until 1 reach the summit 
and speak of the highest achievements of the Greek artist, 
that from this point till then, he was mainly engaged in an 
earnest attempt to understand and express both the anatomy 
alld the physical beauty of the human torn,, to free the 
limbs from the rigidity in which marble or bronze would have 

them remain, and make the whole an image of hat living and 
them rema , . hkeness he had first attempted 

breathing organism, m whose LKenesb 

to create it. After this came 

This evolution went on ’ ks Q art which rose 

the Persian wars, and the suDsequem 
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under the influence of those great histoncal events. But ,t 
„ y be interesting to pause for a moment before tins tune 
ami consider a series of sculptures known as the marbles of 

'^Tv' originals are now in the museum at Munich. The 
figures formed the east and west gables of a temple of Athene, 
and were discovered in 1811. Fifteen figures were found out 
of twenty-two, ten of which form one group (the western) 
and five the remains of the other (the eastern). Of these five, 
one lias been transferred to the western group to complete it, 
the lost figure apparently corresponding to the one sub- 
stituted. In both groups the subject is a combat between 
Greeks and Asiatics for the body of a Greek hero. 

The eastern gable is thought to represent the combat of 
Hercules and Telamon against I.aomedon of Troy. The 
western gable may represent the fight over the body of 
Patroclus. 

These sculptures are typical of that excellence in the forming 
of the body, of the growth of which 1 have just, spoken. They 
are the bodies of athletes in fine training, with limbs and 
muscles well developed. In the treatment of the hair there 
are signs of archaic influence, but otherwise they are almost 
an exaggerated revolt against the stiffness of that early period. 
But there is something more than this. There is an attempt, 
and a successful one, especially in the form of one fallen 
uarrior. to express something of the great passions that 
govern men. This is a real fight, though among mythical 
peop e. Ihis is real death that this strong man is facing, 
whose grip is already upon him. 

t is possible that these marbles may have come after 
. a amis, an if so, tnis is useful as pointing to a tendency 

nrespi-V^ ^ notice ' ^ 1e legendary past was constantly 
dissoci t'V mmd ° f the Greek - He co,lld never quite 
te Txurl JT , UWn achievem<,nts that time. Therefore. 

tZX V F V 1 Ct r S iU the terms of the past. In the 
over the Gauls' hT ° - Peigamos commemorated his victory 
the Kiants now • !\ i > lf > antpma ohia, a light of the gods with 

n i! ? USeUm at And it is well to 

that application o< the rare’ 7™'’ another instance °! 

- the particular to the general of which I 
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have previously spoken. 


force, against the ‘giants, or tlTsp'rifon *7*’ * ““ maal 
which affected all men e,. . . , ° lawlessness, was one 

and half men, in their' struggle with the, > 7s, ah' 8 ° dS 

lightened foes. Thus the. Grfek conq^S nude his v^ 
o more than local importance, and by the hands of the sculpt 

also Lf m0 r, me h ° f WWch bP5ides a memorial, ? was 
also destined to become a type. 

We now approach a branch of this subject of great im- 
portance, so important, indeed, that any survey which left it 
out of account would be incomplete, or at least far from 
comprehensive. How intimate the relation between the 
sculptor and the athlete came to be is a matter of history, 
but how this was brought about and what were the forces 
that led to this union is perhaps not so well known. The 
subject is of great interest, for if we give a little time and 
attention to it, we cannot fail to be struck by the depths to 
which it leads. It takes us in fact straight to a centre of the 
Hellenic creed, to a principle of life, which at least for an age 
was actually attained to by the genius of the Greek intellect. 

It was natural that in a beautiful climate, beneath a clear 
sky and with a race vigorous in body as in mind, that athletics 
should become an important factor in the national life. That 
they did so is again a matter of common knowledge. Had I 
time, I would like to pause here for a little, and try to say 
something of the poetical as well as the ethical side of this 
matter. Even at this remote date it is difficult to think of the 
Olympian games without some little stirring of the imagination. 
But what must it have been to the young Greek, as he stood 
before united Hellas in the fullness of his beauty and Ins 
strength, to take his place in the striving-the agony, as it was 
called, of the race, with a vision in his mmd of a crown of wfld 
0 ]ive and a song bv Pindar to immortal.ze Ins tr.nmph ? 

" Ample is the glory stored up by Olympian wooers says 
this poet, and all the heart of this youth, as of many like him, 
V ’ , lppn se t on the endeavour to attain this gloi\, 
1,1 flTke I adaf he fell as he received ins crown. For it 
r a^t-d worth the winning, — ^ “ 

^e d Jo7oZ come 'ate him, and to himself a memory 
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when age had stricken his manhood, and 
broken all but the brave spirit that had made h,s victory 

P °Buat is hardly with this point of view, but rather with the 
attitude of mind which had brought it about, that I am now 
concerned. And this brings us to a consideration of a phase 
of Greek philosophy, which though well known and perhaps 
somewhat hackneyed in consequence, is nevertheless essential 
to the present matter. The constant aim, the ideal of the 
Greek thinker was to maintain, in body and in soul, a mean 
between two extremes, a sense of proportion in which all the 
component parts acted in perfect harmony with the whole. 
For this reason he endeavoured to cultivate in the youth, as 
in the grown man, a true development both in physical and 
mental attainments which should be in accordance with the 
teaching of this doctrine. It is a proverbial saying that the 
Greek was a living embodiment of what is called the joy of 
living, and this fullness of life he conceived in the terms of the 
above proposition. Thus the youth was trained in running, 
in boxing, in throwing the quoit, and in other exercises, in 
order that each portion of his body might attain a complete 
development. Consequently, such qualities as strength and 
p uck and dexterity were not so much sought after for their 
own sake, as for the results they produced. That Spartan 
boy *1,° ailowed the animal beneath his cloak to tear out Ins 

been a a “* theft > would ’ 1 imagine, have 

ten little admired in later Athene a_j i i j- , . 
it k nnf mm u r. ^riiens. And holding this in view, 

distinct be tin f f * Ct that follows from it and has a 

TO constant 1 Tt" t rdati0n 0{ ^Iptnre to athlet.es,. 

to reach this balance of which ^ h T endeavou ™ g 

the course of nature r • 1 e s J Joken > was bound, in 

esthetic judemem Vo° T Wi * h ’ and P«t of, his. 

harmony had been ar • 1Cn lle con '-eived that such a 
except that in other "i wbat d ‘ d this mean to him, 

For It was in this reaTO-’ hehadattail >ed to the beautiful ? 
each individual memb — ^j 111 momeilt °f meeting when 
in junction with the eoirm , + leacked its ideal development 

LOmnnc.^ -r , . 0 f 


m junction with thp reached its ideal d 

beauty came home' to T P °T Whok . that the , 

trad Myron, the artist , SC C U ptor - A i'd thus it is that we 

> ociates, the philosopher, in the 
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gymnasium a.s well 'k s n fi 
company of beautiful' boys and luths b y ‘hat 

has described as forming “ a fair vision” Th?” 1 'I*' 0 
moment as the above-mentioned, unconscious at theV k 1 
remembered afterwards, must have come m ^ 
piesume, a matter of experience In a i PC ~ a ’ J ^ 

with tl, e weak than with the strong, and to thTfome'r “dh 
more tears than laughter, that so little grace was come where 
SO much was expected. Aud i, appears me, if I an, ^ 
quite fanciful that it is in the youth just emerging into man- 
hood, or in the quite young man, that this point, which is 
a so a turning, is arrived at. And this fact will account for 
the prominence given in Greek sculpture to this happy period, 
wall account also for the sympathetic, I had almost said 
affectionate, manner in which, in marble or in bronze, the 
sculptor has formed “ the unspoiled body of youth.” 

This then is the union between the artist and the athlete. 
The sculptor sees before him the youth with his spear or disc, 
and seeing, he knows that this hour has arrived. He need 
conceive no ideal beauty of form, it is before him. This 
excellence has been attained by a harmony of exercise, and 
the training of the young man has been, though unconscious 
to himself, an aesthetic as well as a physical one. 


(To be continued.) 


